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FORMORD 


There Is today a fast growing Interest in the early 
logging days as part of our cultural heritage. Much has 
been written and published concerning this phase of our 
regional history. Most of It has fallen Into one of two 
categories—either portrayals of the life style of the old 
time lumberjack in C8.mp and In town, or else chronicles 
of the business maneuvers of some of the more successful 
lumbermen. 

Meanwhile, the equally Interesting "mechanics" of the 
dally work In the woods, the tools and expedients used, 
have received scant attention. It Is to provide Informa¬ 
tion on one such facet of the woods operations, the log 
marks and hamimers used to stamp them, that this work is 
offered. Every effort h8,s been made to adhere to accuracy 
In regard to the material set forth herein. 

Grateful acknov/ledgement Is hereby made to 8.11 those 
persons who have In any Vv^ay helped me with this project, 

—The Author 


Copyright applied for 1980 



"All branded now like fatted steers, 

In droves, as the river glides, 

With the hammer's stamp upon their ends. 

And the bark mark on their sides." 

from "Conquest of the Pine" 
by Joe Moran, G-lidden, Wis 







^L og: Mark T y pes 

Log marks, although seldom seen today, were once in 
common use in most logging and sawmilling operations of the 
state. For some 86 years logs cut in Wisconsin were re¬ 
quired to bear identifying marks designating their legal own¬ 
ership. These marks were to the logger what stock brands 
were to the cattle ranchers of the West. Without them the 
orderly movement of logs, usually by water, would have been 
impossible. 

In the earlier days of Wisconsin lumbering only "bark 
marks'* were employed. These, consisting of combinations of 
straight line marks or "hacks" were usually axed into one side 
of the log a foot or two in from the butt end and were cut 
through the bark and into the solid wood. This was generally 
done by a swamper who, with a practiced eye, would execute 
the marks on the side of the log Judged most likely to ride 
uppermost when afloat. 

Shortly following the Civil War the practice of stamping 
marks into the ends of the logs in addition to the side marks 
came into custom in Wisconsin. End stamping of logs had 
started in New England as early as 1838 and in Michigan in 
1842. In the later years only end marks were used in the Up¬ 
per Lake States lumber woods. 

Customarily, a number of end marks were stamped into both 
ends of the log a few Inches in from the bark in a roughly 
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circular pattern. This was done so that when the logs were 

afloat at least one mark would show above the water line at 
all times. The end marks were sometimes stamped by a swamper 
shortly after the logs were sawed apart in the woods, but it 
was most usually done by one or two men at the skidways Just 
prior to loading the logs onto sleighs or cars. And on some 
operations the logs were stamped only upon being banked on 
the ice- of a lake or river landing, 

A third type of log mark used only at the larger down¬ 
river sorting works was what was known as a "catch m8.rk" 
and was used to speed up the sorting process. As logs en¬ 
tered the nsjprow channel at the upper end of the sorting 
gap they were stopped by a. two-man team of "catch-markers. " 
These men worked together but on opposite sides of the gap. 
One, armed with a "hook-type" pike pole, would roll or lift 
one end of the log to determine its markings and then would 
pole the log across the gap and steady it against the far 
side. There his partner, using a four-foot handled single 
bitted axe, would quickly chop in a simple catch mark ac¬ 
cording to the owner of that particular log, the log then 
being released to continue its Journey which ended in one 
of the rafting pockets. A few catch marks appear in some 
of the old log mark registers along with the bark marks and 
end stamps. 

The District s 

As the early log traffic on waterways of the state kept 
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rapidly increasing in volume, the need arose for a system 
of lumber inspection districts with officials to supervise 
them. In 1860 the Wisconsin legislature acted to establish 
four lumber districts bounded by the limits of the state's 
four largest river systems as shown by the map on page 4 
These four districts were administered by residents of the 
respective districts who had been appointed by the governor. 
Their official title was "Surveyor General of Logs and Lum¬ 
ber" of their assigned district. Their term of office ran 
for two years but some were reappointed several times. 

In 1864 two additional districts were added to the sys¬ 
tem and the title of the official in charge was changed to 
"District Lumber Inspector," Among his duties was the re¬ 
cording of log mark applications and transfers. He was also 
called upon to scale logs and lumber and to settle any tim¬ 
ber sale contract disputes in his district. 

From time to time the district boundary lines were re¬ 
drawn until by 1895 the system numbered 17 inspection dis¬ 
tricts as shown on the map on page 5 , Ttiese districts 
remained unchanged until 1919 at which date they were abol¬ 
ished and replaced by only four districts whose limits re¬ 
sulted from a geographical quartering of the state as de¬ 
picted by the map on page 4 • Then in 1927, the logging of 
the original timber of the state having come to an end, the 
system was abolished entirely. 

The disposition of the old log mark ledgers at that 
Juncture is obscure. Regrettably, only a few of them seem 
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to have escaped discard or destruction and are now among the 
archives of the State Historical Society at Madison. 

Log Mark Registration and Transfer 

V/hen a lumber company or logger wished to register one 
or more log marks it was only necessary to send a sketch of 
the marks to the district lumber inspector along with a reg¬ 
istration fee, usually 50 cents, for each mark. In event a 
search of the log mark roster showed a mark of similar de¬ 
sign already registered, a substitution could be arranged. 

The transfer of one or more marks from one owner to 
another was easily effected by an application accompanied 
by similar fees. Although most log marks remained the sole'^ 
property of only one owner during their use, others were 
transferred several times. Such a one was the C 
"baby-foot” end stamp first registered by Alexander Brewer 
in the Ashland District in 1894. Three transfers later it 
was finally abandoned by Eddy & G-lynn in the Superior or 
13th District in 1901. Interestingly, the size and shape of 
the mark changed considerably during its use. 

Although most of the smaller loggers would only regis¬ 
ter and use two or three different marks during their span 
of operations, some of the larger operators would have 10 or 
20 or more marks registered at one time. However, the Key¬ 
stone Lumber Company of Ashland, which carried on extensive 
operations in Bayfield County for many years, used only one 
mark, two concentric circles enclosing a numeral correspond- 
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Ing to the last digit of the 1890's year that the logs were 
gotten out. 

In general, there seems to have been a good reason for 
the reglstree's choice of most end marks. When Initials 
were employed they would usually correspond with those of 
the owner or to other persons connected with the company. As 
examples, five of the end marks registered by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company represented the initials of company officlalsl 
IB for Isaac Baker, CFW for Chris F. Wlehe, WJC for Walter J. 
Glublne, SJC for Samuel J. Cusson and EH for Edward Hines 
himself. 

However, other marks present more of a puzzle; such as 
the number 47 used by H. M. Stocking or the number 12 Inside 
the "baby-foot” mark used by the Soper Lumber Company, The 
answers to many of these riddles are probably now long past 
solution. But there is a decided sense of satisfaction and 
accomplishment when persistent research Is occasionally re¬ 
warded by a piece or two falling Into its place. 

It would be Interesting to learn the motive behind 
Mitchell & McClure's choice of the seven three-letter barn¬ 
yard animals; HEN, COW, PIG, CAT, DOG, FOX and HOG, Could 
It have been an attempt to expose their woodsmen to a smat¬ 
tering of education, or rather that any lumberjacks In their 
employ would surely be able to read such simple words? 

Log Mark Tr a nslation 

Most log marks consisting of a combination of letters 
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or numerals are easily read by the present day layman. How¬ 
ever others would probably be undecipherable without such a 

guide as is offered here. The examples depicted are some 
that were commonly used, but many others of a figural design 
were also employed. 

The descriptions given are those that were entered in 
old log mark ledgers. However the lumberjacks often substi¬ 
tuted others equally descriptive. To the log drivers on the 
St. Croix River the % or "three straight S's" mark of the 
Musser-Sauntry Company was better known as the "zig-zag" mark. 

It must be remembered that some of the river drivers 
were totally illiterate and it was best to keep the marks 
simple or at least in the shape of familiar objects. The 


old-time Jacks would easily recognize the 


mark as a "mule 


shoe." And although present day scholars might puzzle over 
the^^ mark, it would have been instantly identified as an 
"ox shoe" in the old days. The figure X was called a "cross," 
while an 0 was either a "ring" or a "circle," 

Following are some of the old log marks and the usual 
translations applied to them in the old days. While most 
were used only as end stamps many others were used as bark 
marks and end marks both. These marks and their translations 
were copied from old log mark ledgers now kept at the Minne¬ 
sota Historical Society Manuscripts Building at St. Paul. 
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A 

Triangle T 

J 

Box J 

® 

Circle D 


Diamond R 

Cz3 

Shield 7 


Hexagon bar 


Broken Triangle H 


Keystone W 


Clover!eaf 2 


Heart S 


Cake cutter 9 

O 

Spearhead 

6 

Spade or shovel 


9 


IQ 

j Double box 

C 

^ Turtle 


Pear 2 

X 

Hour glass 

© 

1 Circle teapot 

i- 

Ten 

* 

Twenty 


Thirty 


Long forty 


m 

Square forty 

s 

Broken box T cross 

\/ 

/\ 

Broken cross 

N y 

Star 


\ 



Y 


Crowfoot 


Sprig 


m- 


¥ 

I 
I 

w 

A 

KO 


Pine tree 


Bootjack 


Double crowfoot 


Girdle 


Witness W 


Straight S 


Y reversed dart 


Diamond A or Broken A 


« « 


K diamond rabbit 
track 




Square ninety 


Circle double spade 


N 

) 0 ( 


Girdle block, straight 

S 


Broken N 


A, reversed A combined 



circle J combined 


empty wine glass 



u 



Hungry V 


Cathead 


Circle oound mark 




£ 


V ox shoe Y 


1 0 


-JL. 

“ir 

n 


Two Ls crossed 


Diamond dollar mark 


Four corners 


Open R 





/■£ 

h X 


Timber twenty, 
T E combined 


Chair cross 



S window sash 



I straight S 


2$i 

iFl 


Y triangle 
together 


Horse shoe E 



String of beads 




rocking chair 
twenty 


)0L 

++ 


Cross diamond com¬ 
bined, L 


H crossed 


a/x 


Moose head gir¬ 
dle cross 



Grirdle C or 

C girdle 



4 Dash on 44 


CEE 


C and two Es 




3 sided square 
or clevis 



Double hat 



H M combined 


F 

(7 


Broken E 


Baby foot 



roofed J 
or shaded J 


Hand 



Half diamond, 
two crosses 




W spade 



G-lrdle cross girdle 
in circle 



L K combined 
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>E- 

reversed K combined 


A and small A 

N K ’ 

r combined 

Three balls connected 

^3 

Script F, 3 

>13 

Double teapot 

Hill 

Rake or comb 


Y, twenty, star 

Three straight S's 

t 

Grossed L 

rowlock cross 

•1* 

1 1 Spade and two notches 

ru 

Double clevis 

Crossed Z 

Cpvij 

Girdle block, V, 

J girdle block 

A)0 

A fifteen 


M twenty 


reversed Y 
together 


Pitchfork 

ooo 

Three links 

mrc 

Ladder 

Sheep shears 


/ 


Spread eagle, 
\r diamond 



Double circle, 
3 inside 


V Girdle, two Vs 
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The Ashland District 


In 1875 the 11th or Ashland Lumber District was established 
with an office at Ashland. Geographically, this district en¬ 
compassed all of Bayfield and Ashland counties plus Townships 
39 and 40 north, Range 1 east, now in Price County. The Apostle 
Islands, also of this district, yielded many millions of feet 
of pine, cedar, hemlock and hardwood. The softwood Island logs 
were rafted while the hardwoods were loaded aboard scows for 
towing to Ghequamegon Bay area sawmills. 

During the district‘s first year of business, only one 
log mark appears on the register—simple "X" or “Cross" end- 
stamp applied for by L. C. Wllmarth. However the number of 
marks registered annually grew at a swiftly increasing rate 
until in 1895, a peak year, a total of 53 new marks were en¬ 
tered Into the ledger. The record closes In 1927 v/lth a bark 
mark registered by Fred Henklns. While many of the district 
loggers used only three or four different marks, some others, 
such as the A. A. Bigelow, C. G. Thompson, J. S. Stearns and 
John Schroeder lumber companies, used 15 or 20 separate marks 
during the span of their operations. 

Fortunately, the nearly complete log mark register of 
the 11th District survives and Is now kept at the State His¬ 
torical Society's Archives and Manuscripts Division at Madi¬ 
son. Old timber sale contracts, also on file at Madison, 
allude to a number of marks once used In this district which 
do not snow up on the last register. Owing to space limita¬ 
tions, only a sampling of tine 800 or so district marks are 
shown on the pages immediately following. 
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ASHLAND LUI>.13£R DISTRICT 


End M arie 

W 





RDP 

T 


Cv 


ReR:l ster ed b y 
Ashland Lumber Company 

Thomas Bardon 

Bad River Lumber Company 

John H, Knight 

Superior Lumber Company 

John Canfield 

E. A, Shores 

A, A. Bigelow & Co. 

R. D. Pike 

D. A. Kennedy 

H. H, Gardner & Co. 


Date of Regi s try 
19 Jan., 1878 


31 Mar. , 188.0 


29 Nov., 1881 


16 Nov., 1881 


6 Apr,, 1882 


? 1883 


18 Dec., 1885 


1 J an., 1886 


21 Nov., 1886 

17 Nov., 1887 


7 Dec., 1887 
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ASHLAND LlftlB ER DISTRICT 

End Mark Re gistered By Date of Registry 



E. J, Waters 

5 Dec., 1887 

6&6 

F, Boutin Sr. & P, Boutin Jr, 

18 Apr., 1888 

© 

C, 0, Thompson & Walkup Co. 

13 Nov,, 1888 

CITY 

Wright & Ketcham 

7 Jan., 1889 

94 

Cranberry Lumber Company 

15 Oct., 1889 


Sand River Lumber Co, 

10 Apr., 1891 


Bernard Doherty 

2 Nov., 1891 

MA 

South Shore Lumber Co, 

27 Dec., 1892 


Patrick Hynes 

18 Nov., 1893 

JBM 

J. B. Moore & Co, 

21 Dec,, 1893 

<@> 

North Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 

6 Oct,, 1894 



ASHLAND LUIIBER DISTRICT 


E nd Mark 


ASH 

CBS 

0 >- 

30 

(® 

JOB 

R 


Regis t ered By Date 

Theodore Okerstrom 

Mark Hessey 

A. J. Mussell 

C. B, Simpson & Co. 

John A. Jacobs 

E. 0. Filer (Manistee, Mich. 

Weyerhaeuser & Rutledge 

W. H. ailbert 

Red Cliff Lumber Company 

John 0*Brien Lbr, Co. 

Rittenhouse & Embree 


of Registry 
26 Nov., 1824 

20 Dec. , 1824 

25 Jan., 1825 

1 Nov., 1825 

12 Dec., 1825 

12 Oct., 1896 

i6 Feb., 1827 

28 Oct., 1897 

30 Nov., 1827 

22 April, 1898 

4 Oct., 1828 
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ASHLAND LUiffiER DISTRICT 



Registered By 


Ed Brown 


Brewer Hauptman & Go, 


J, S. Stearns Lbr, Co. 


Date 


ca 

(baby foot) 

@ 

HHH 

JS’L 

XXX 

JD 

TF 


Soper Lumber Company 


H, J, Wachsmuth & Go. 


Edward Hines Lumber Co, 


John Schroeder Lbr, Co. 


Nye & Bayne 


White River Lbr, Co. 


E. K. Brigham & Co. 


Thompson & Flleth Lbr. Go. 


o f Registr y 
5 Dec,, 1898 


6 Jan., 1899 


19 Oct., 1899 


23 Dec., 1899 

29 Mar., 1901 


30 Oct. 1901 


17 Dec., 1902 


12 Apr., 1904 


8 Oct., 1904 


18 Mar., 1907 


13 Apr., 1908 
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Song of the Wanlpcan Men 


Down the swirl of snarling waters 

When the high hill snows are melting 

We have seen six miles of log-Jam hreah and run, 

We have heard the clanking peavies 
When the white dawn*s in the cedars 

We have seen the shine of paddles in the sun, 

Yo-hi—yo-hol And the blue bateau 
Yo-ho! And the river’s endj 
Oh—^Mary Ann is waiting 
On the bridge at Cedar Bendi 
Yo-ho, my lads and bend to the oarl 
We dance tonight on a wooden floor1 
Yo-hl—yo-ho1 Yo-hi—yo-hol 
Goodbye to the blue bateaul 

We have heard the grind of boom chains 
When the raw East Winds are blowing 

And we know the sweat and smell of Mackinaw, 

We have heard the demon laughter 
Of the St. Croix's thunder waters 

We have watched the screaming Norways hit the saw! 

Yo-hi—yo-hol And the red bateau 
Yo-hol And the river* s endl 
Oh—Elizabeth Jane is waiting 
On the bridge at Cedar Bendi 
Yo-ho, my lads and bend to the oarl 
We dance tonight on a wooden floorl 
Yo-hl~yo-hol Yo-hi—yo-hol 
Goodbye to the red bateaul 

—Charles 0. Roos 
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The St, Croix River District 


The original 4th or St. Croix River District included 
all waters of the St. Croix and its tributaries within the 
state boundaries. When the dams were all in operation a 
full 200-mlle length of the river was considered navigable 
for driving logs. Some logs cut less than 20 miles from Lake 
Superior were sent down the St, Croix. Records show that 
well over eight billion feet of Wisconsin logs reached the 
sorting works at Stillwater before the end came in 1912. 

In the early days many serious Jams occurred at the 
Dalles, the last one in 1886 when 150 million feet of pine 
remained jammed for 57 days. Also there were periods of such 
low water that it was impossible to process logs through at 
the Stillwater boom. To remedy these problems the gigantic 
Nevers Dam was built in 1889-90 at a point about 10 miles 
above St, Croix Falls. Logs and water could now be held back 
and only released as needed below. The most notable feature 
of this dam was an 80-foot wide gate of novel.design through 
which four million feet an hour could be sluiced. The dam 
served its intended purpose admirably until the end of saw- 
log traffic and was still fairly well intact until it final¬ 
ly washed out during the spring floods of 1954, 

Although the log mark ledgers of the Wisconsin 4th District 
are now unaccounted for, those of the Minnesota 1st District, 
their St. Croix District, are yet on file at St. Paul, It 
was from the latter records that the following data were taken. 
Most of the log marks shown were used by loggers listed on 
St. Croix waters on the Wisconsin side. 





Sj;. C r oi x River Dis trict (1st Lbr. District of Minnesota) 


End Mark 

Res^lstered By 

Date of Registry 


0*Neal & Young 

7 Jul., 1876 


Ed Mackey 

1 Dec., 1880 


Schulenburg & Bros. Lbr. Co. 

4 Jan. , 1881 

ws 

Isaac Staples 

18 Mar., 1881 

© 

St. Croix Lbr. Co. 

8 Oct., 1881 


North Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 

16 Oct., 1885 


Musser “ Sauntry Lbr. Co. 

24 Oct., 1885 

m 

H. M. Stocking 

20 Dec., 1890 

RO 

Burlington Lbr. Co. 

26 Oct., 1891 

B 

A. S. Meriam & Co. 

1 Jan., 1892 

m 

Cable Lumber Company 

24 Dec. , 1892 




s t^_c r olx_Ri V er_pi s t r i c t_il s t .__Lbr. _D1 s t_j._o f_Minn. ) 


En d Mar k 


yo 



yv 

60 

'.'sV 

MISS 

py 


Registered B y. Da te o f Regis try 

Weyerhaeuser, Rutledge & Sauntry 12 Sep,, 

Lake Superior Lumbering Co. 30 Sep,, 


Standard Lumber Company 


9 Oct., 


Lammers Bros. 


26 Dec,, 


John Sinclair 


26 Dec,, 


Edv/ard Durant Jr. 


16 Jan., 


Lammers Bros. & O'Brien 


23 Jan., 


Empire Lbr. Co., Winona, Minn, 14 Jan., 


Weyerhaeuser & Rutledge 


5 Oct,, 


Cable, Llnday & Phelos 


23 Nov., 


Edward P. Mackey 


1893 

1893 

1894 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1897 

1897 


8 Jan., 1898 







St. Croix 

_Rlver District - (1st Minn 

End Mark 

Ropclstered by 

James Sinclair 

AIR 

William Kaiser 

K'.'. 

K, W. McLaggan 

m:d 

Alexander McDougal 


Wm. F. Mackey 

DT 

David Tozer 

r ■ ■ 

0 

W. H. Whalen 

© 

Yellow River Lbr, Co. 


Alex McLellan & Co. 

* 

St, Croix Timber Co. 

KO 

Rogers^Ruger Lbr. Co. 


Date of Reg i stry 
19 Dec., 1898 

10 Aug., 1901 

10 Oct., 1902 

25 Nov., I©03 

27 Oct., 1903 

16 Jan., 1903 

15 May, 1907 

28 Jul., 1908 

4 Dec,, 1909 

3 Oct., 1911 


14 Jan., 1914 







No more do they “sack", in the flowage held back 

By the once mighty darn of Beef Slough. 

The daredevils are dead, that the Jams ever led. 

The last straggling rear has gone through. 

Bear Lake shallov/ dreams—retrospective, it seems 

Of its long moldered booms and batteaux. 

Of its rafts, of great logs, and its bold "river hogs" 
That "through hell and high water" would go, 

by Joe MoraJi 
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The Chippe w a River District 

In terms of log output, the original 3rd or Chippewa 
River District was easily in first place. Roughly 25 billion 
feet of pine was herded dovm its wa.terways—over 630 million 
in the peak year of 1892 alone. 

The largest single contributor to this total appears 
to have been the Knapp-Stout Lumber Company with mlli% and 
main office at Menomonie. This concern had a very success¬ 
ful business life of 55 years and. was in 1873 the lar-gest 
lumber company in the world. But the Mississippi River Log¬ 
ging Company, a syndicate of sa?/mill owners of Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri had equally extensive operations. Organized by 
F, Weyerhaeuser in 1871, their contract loggers were still get¬ 
ting out pine for them in the early 1900's. And whereas the 
Knapp-Stout Company used only a combination KS and two-digit 
log mark, the IffiL Company in later years had almost 100 sepa¬ 
rate marks on register. Another large amalgamation was the 
Chippewa Logging Company, an association of upriver lumbermen 
to buy, cut and drive logs as far downstream as Eau Claire, 

The C. L. Co. was commonly referred to as "The Pool" and wound 
up with well over 50 different log marks, most of which had 
been transferred to them by former owners. 

Another important concern was the Chippewa Lumber and 
Boom Company with head office and a mammoth sawmill at Chippewa 
Falls. Their cuttings went all the way upstream to Manlto- 
wlsh Waters where a log end bearing their KK marks was found 
not long ago. 

Necessarily only a representative few of the thousand and 
some Chippewa River District log marks have been listed. 



CHIPPEWA RIVER DISTRICT 


End Mark 

Registered by 

Date of Registry 

HN 

Viles & Bruce 

13 Oct., 1875 

<$> 

I.K, Kerr 

24 Nov., 1875 


C.P. Barker 

6 Dec,, 1877 

GOD 

G. R. Nlckey 

7 Dec., 1878 

a 

Mississippi R, Logging Co, 

8 Nov., 1872 

K+K 

H.M. Stocking 

12 Nov., 1880 


H.M, Stocking 

14 Nov., 1880 

KKK 

Quincy Lumber Company 

5 Nov., 1881 

8C 

Chippewa Logging Company 

14 Nov. 1882 

No.2 

Chippewa Logging Company 

14 Nov., 1882 

3D 

Doble & Stratton 

5 Sep., 1883 
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C hippewa. R iver Dist r ic t 


End Mark 

Ref3:istered by 

Date of Registry 


Mississippi R. Logging Co, 

7 Oct., 1883 

<8> 

Daniel Shaw Lumber Company 

9 Oct., 1883 


McDonald & McPhee 

1 Nov., 1883 

LxN 

Laird & Norton 

7 Nov., 1885 

BCR 

Badger State Lumber Co. 

16 Dec., 1884 

* 

McDonald & Irvine 

1 Oct., 1885 


Henry Sherry 

20 Jap,, 1886 

222 

John S, Owen 

28 Sep., 1887 

EWA 

Mississippi R, Logging Go. 

20 Aug,, 1889 

KK 

Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co. 

23 Oct,, 1889 

AAP 

John Robson 

16 Oct,, 1891 


E7 




Chiopewa 

River Lumber District: 


iind Mark 

Registered by 

Date of Registry 

xlx 

xIk 

V/. E, McCord 

18 Sep., 1892 

JJ 

P. S, Davidson & Co. 

12 Aug., 1893 

Nxx 

George B, Earley 

10 Nov., 1893 

B 

Dells Lumber Company 

21 Nov., 1893 


John Paul Lumber Company 

19 Sep. 1894 

CLC 

C. L. Colman 

16 Dec., 1894 

WAR 

Northv/estern Lbr. Co. 

5 Jun., 1895 

EZ 

Laird, Norton & Co. 

2 Oct,, 1895 

s 

Valley Lumber Company 

6 Nov., 1895 

CAC 

Empire Lumber Company 

22 Nov,, 1896 


Roddis Lbr, & Veneer Co. 

3 Nov., 1903 
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The Duluth D i str ict 

A few marks of the 5th Lumber District of Minnesota are 
included here since this District encompassed "all waters 
draining into the western end of Lake Superior.» Marks stamped 
into any logs "cut or sold" in this District were to be regis¬ 
tered with the Surveyor of Logs and Lumber at Duluth. Some 
logs cut as far as 50 miles east into Wisconsin were stamped 
with Duluth District marks. 

The following two pages of end stamps do not give the reg¬ 
istration dates but do serve to show the large number of dif¬ 
ferent marks used by some of the larger concerns, Mitchell & 
McClure and Merrill & Ring, both former operators in Lower Michi¬ 
gan, brought along many of their old marks for use in this area. 

Of the many driving streama along the South Shore, the 
Nemadji with its source in Minnesota and its mouth in Wisconsin 
carried by far the largest volume of sawlogs. Records indi¬ 
cate a total of close to a billion board feet. Other streams 
driven were the Pokegama, Amnicon, Middle, Poplar and Brule 
rivers of Douglas County and the Iron, Flag and Crsjiberry in 
Bayfield County. Of these, only the Nemadjl, Brule and Iron 
had sorting facilities at their mouths. Rafts of mixed logs 
from other streams were towed to St. Louis Bay and there run 
through a sorting works before delivery to one of the several 
Duluth or Superior mills. 

In addition to the water-borne log traffic, a consider¬ 
able volume of logs were railed to Twin Ports mills from points 
farther east in Douglas and Bayfield counties. The great bulk 
of this rail traffic came in over Northern Pacific trackage 
commencing in 1898 and ending about 1904. 
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DULUTH DISTRIC T (5th Lumber District of Minnesota) 
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T he Marki n g H ammers 

Fully as Interesting as the end marhs themselves are the 
hammers used to stamp them. And since only superficial ref¬ 
erence seems to have thus far been made regarding these 
irons, a fev; observations may not be amiss. 

One common misconception is that these log stamps were 
improvised by the camp blacksmith. This may have been done 
in rare instances, but the vast majority were cast in found¬ 
ries, The Clyde Iron Works of Duluth and the Phoenix Manu¬ 
facturing Company of Eau Claire, among others, turned out 
thousands of log stamps on order. 

The charge for the original wooden pattern was generally 
around 14 dollars and about 2 dollars each for the individual 
stamps themselves. Only a high grs.de of cast steel was used 
and even then parts of the raised designs were often broken 
out,the frozen butt ends of norway logs being notoriously hard 
on hammers, Ho?/ever the hammers were otherwise quite durable, 
since cast steel is slow to rust, and many that have lain 
buried in the ground for 80 or 90 years show surprisingly lit¬ 
tle if any corrosion upon being unearthed. 

Most hammers were patterned in a few basic shapes such 
as cylindrice.! or barrel-shaped as Fig, 1, rectangular as in 
Fig, 2, square or diamond shaped as Fig, 3 or sculptured as 
in Fig, 4, However there were many variations. 

Most hammers were douole-faced bearing the same mark on 
both ends. Others were single faced; and some others were 
of a "combination” type carrying one mark on one end and an- 
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other mark on the opposite face. The reason for this last 
arrangement has thus far esc8<.ped the author. Possibly some 
reader will know. It has been suggested that one of the two 
marks would be stajnped before scaling and the second mark 
added in a place or two after scaling. Old log ends showing 
such marking have been found. 

The marking hammers with a two to three foot wooden han¬ 
dle were wielded the same as an ordinary sledge. But one 
quite unusual improvisation was used by a logger in the Lady¬ 
smith area, the barrel-shaped double-face hammer was firmly 
fastened endways to the end of a cant hook stock by means of 
a piece of strap iron through the eye, bent back and bolted to 
the wooden stock. Evidently this expedient was used to get 
at the ends of logs in a pile or loaded on a sleigh or car. 

The surfaces of the raised mark was usually quite flat 
which Insured the mark being driven back Intp the grain of the 
wood for several inches. This required any log thieves to saw 
off a considerable thickness of the log at each end in order 
to get rid of the origlns.1 mark. Such sliced off log ends 
bearing old marks can yet be found by the beachcomber of today. 

Of the many thousands of marking hammers that sav/ serv¬ 
ice in the old-time lumber woods, only a relative handfull 
still survive, mostly in logging camp museums or in private 
collections. Only recently has the general public begun to re¬ 
alize their desirability as genuine "Americana" and conversa¬ 
tion piece material. However with a metal detector, a sharp 
shovel and unflagging optimism it is still possible to find 
them at old, long-abandoned lumbercamp clearings. 
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Air Vents 



An Interesting feature of some marking hammers is the 
presence of one or more small round holes drilled through the 
raised mark and exiting along the side, usually at an oblique 
angle. These are air escape ports. It was discovered early 
that Without such vents certain marks could not be sunk fully 
into the face of the log owing to the air trapped at the very 
instant of stamping. Such troublesome marks featured enclosed 
spaces such as circles, diamonds, triangles, etc. Even such 
letters as B, 0, or P were often vented to allow for air es¬ 


cape. 

Not all hammers carrying such marks were vented but usu 
ally the enclosed spaces of such marks were sunk much more 
deeply than usual to allow for air compression. 


Illustrated below are line drawings of two hammers show¬ 
ing such air vents. Fig. 6 shows an unusually generous amount 
venting while Pig. 7 illustrates the more usual amount. 
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Altered Marks 
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Log stamping hammer heads are occasionally seen whose 
original marks ha,ve heen intentionally altered, one or more of 
the raised initials having been chiseled away or changed in 
shape, the reasons for which can now be only a matter of con¬ 
jecture. 

I have so far dug three stamps showing this treatment. 

One, a double-faced hammerhead, would have stamped a "Circle, 

WL inside" as it came from the foundry. However the letter 
L's have been neatly chiseled off both faces leaving the rest 
of the raised marks intact. Another double-faced stamp which 
originally bore a reverse "PSD" on both ends has had the letter 
"D" chiseled off flush leaving the "PS" intact on one set of 
marks. And on yet another, a hammer head of the combination 
type, a letter "S" has been changed to a crude numeral "L" on 
one face. 

These selective mark removals are not to be confused v/lth 
the intentional obliteration of the entire raised mark by 
grinding or chiseling, examples of which are often encountered. 
Early settlers locating on old lumber camp or log landing sites 
would sometimes turn up old log stamps in their plowing. 

These, after roughly removing the raised marks, were often 
fitted with handles and used for general sledging ourposes. 

Most present-day log stamp collectors view such soecimens with 
varying degrees of sadness. But in retrospect, who can blame 
those old settlers whose main concern at that time v;as impro¬ 
vising a much needed tool using whatever material was handiest. 
How were they to know that old log stamps would one day be 

eagerly sought by collectors as "Americana" type relics? 
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IN CONCLUSION 


The foregoing study of Wisconsin log marks does not 
exhaust this subject. In fact, with what few records 
exist today no thorough compilation can now be made. My 
intention has been to awaken interest in an obscure and 
neglected chapter of our lumbering history. 

The old log marks are still being found—some on the 
ends of long submerged sawlogs or slabs now lying exposed 
along the shore near old sawmill sites; others on the 
faces of old marking hammer heads recently unearthed in 
one way or another. In either case, researching their 
identity and the story behind them is both challenging 
and satisfying. 


— The Author 



